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TRESPASS-OFFERINGS. 


Trespass-offerings were of two kinds ; doubtful and un- 
doubted. The former were offered in cases where the 
consciences of the offerers surmised that they had com- 
mitted a sin, while their understandings were in doubt; 
the latter like most other piacular sacrifices, were appoint- 
ed for the purgation of certain corporial impurities, as 
well as for the expiation of trespasses, properly so called. 
The cases in which they were offered were five; viz. for 
things stolen, unjustly gotten or detained; for sacrilege; 
for violating the chastity of a handmaid ; for a Nazarite; 
and for a leper. Lev. 6: 2—7. Num. 5: 5—8. Lev. 
5: 16, 19: 20--22. Num. 6: 2—21. Lev. 14° 12. 
The person who brought the sacrifices, placed his hand on 
the head of the animal, between the horns, and confessed 
his sins, saying, ‘I have sinned, I have done iniquity, ! 
have trespassed, and done thus and thus (specifying the 
sin of which he had been guilty,) and do return by re- 
pentance before Thee, and with this I make atonement.” 
‘The animal was thus considered as vicariously bearing the 
sins of the persons who presented it. The reader will re- 
collect that our Lord is said, (Isa. 53: 10.) to have had 
his soul made ‘‘ an offering for sin,” where the very same 
word is used as is put for the trespass-offering. It is dif- 
ficult to define the difference between the two classes of 
sins for which the two last mentioned offerings were pre- 
sented ; viz. sins and trespasses. But whatever this differ- 
ence consisted in, there were several points of difference 
between the sacrifices respectively designated by these 
terms. The sin of the victims, and the rites to be per- 
formed in the trespass-offerings, were altogether different 
from those prescribed in the sin-offerings. ‘The former 
always consisted of rams and he-lambs, which were never 
used for the latter. ‘I'he blood of the sin-offering was to 
be put on the horns of the altar, (Lev. 4: 7, 18, 25, 30,) 
and that of the trespass offering was to be sprinkled on the 
sides of the altar, 7: 2. Sin-offerings, also, as we have 
seen, were offered for the whole congregation; but tres- 
pass offerings were only required from individuals. These 
two kinds of sacrifices had this point of resemblance, tat 
they were considered as legitimately offered, only in com- 
pliance with the express command of the law; neither was 
ever admitted as a votive or voluntary oblation; that was 
peculiar to peace-offerings, and burnt-sacrifices. 
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THE TWO VALENTINES. 


BY MISS E. G. BARBER. 


“ Aunt Clara,” said little Anna Morton, a golden hair- 
ed, blue eyed little creature of eight summers, “‘ why don’t 
you write valentines? Cousin Harriet and sister Julia 
have been busy a whole week about theirs.” The person 
whom she addressed was a tall, somewhat thin female, 
whose age could not have exceeded twenty-six years, and 
‘o whose whole appearance, no term, perhaps, would be 
So applicable as the word interesting. Her face, though 
exceedingly pale, was such an one as we seldom meet 
with, so strietiy classical in contour and expression, that 
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one could almost deem it a chef d@auvre of the sculptor, 
and wearing such an undefinable half pensive expression, 
as would at once interest the beholder in her behalf. 

‘* My valentine days are all over, my dear Anna,” she 
said, with a half melancholy smile, as she laid her hand 
caressingly on the golden curls of her little favorite.‘ It 
is a long, long time since I received my last valentine, or 
at least one which I felt sufficient intere+}in to open.” 

«Your valentine days all over, Aunt Wiara,” rejoined 
the little girl. ‘‘ Why { hope you do not think you are 
too old to receive them. But do tell me about your last 
valentine, won’t you?” and she looked entr®atingly in 
the face of her aunt. 

“Tt is a long story, my love, and I fear it will not prove 
very interesting to you, but as you so much desire it, I 
will tell you something about it. But first hand me that 
India work box on the table.” The little girl ran to get 
the box, exclaiming as she did so, to two young ladies who 
were leaning over a writing desk, and laughing merrily at 
a copy of verses intended to crush the hopes of some as- 
piring swain, ‘‘Come Harriet and Julia, aunt Clara is 
going to tell us a story about her valentines.” ‘‘ Thank 
you, aunt Clara,” exclaimed Julia from the other end of 
the apartment. ‘‘ Come Harriet, aunt Clara is going to 
give us a history of her past life; ‘‘ whereof by parcels we 
have something heard, but not distinctly,’’ continued the 
lively girl, quoting from her favorite Shaskpeare, and 
springing from her seat, the twined her arm about the 
waist of her companion and the two crossed the room, and 
seated themselves near aunt Clara, in a listening posture, 
while she began :— 

‘* My mother as you all know, Julia, was a widow, and 
your mother and myself were her only children. At the 
time of your mother’s marriage, which took place when 
she had reached her twenty-first year, I was a gay, lively 
girl of eighteen, and strange as it may seem to you, as 
complete and finished a coquette as ever exercised her 
power over the heart. Buttrifle as I might with the crowd 
of admirers, “‘ who felt or feigned a flame,” I moved on 
fancy free, until Sedley Raymond crossed my path. He 
was, indeed, all that the most fastidious young lady could 
desire in a lover. Generous, high-souled, with a most pre- 
possessing form and face, and wiihal, wealthy. What 
wonder, that my heart beat high with triumph, as I en- 
rolled him among my list of, admirers. Though I feigned 
myself unconscious of his admiration, yet a thrill ran 
through my frame, whenever I saw him take his place at 
my side, and whenever | was listening to and joining in 
the frothy conversation of the triflers around me, | turned 
away half pleased and half abashed as I met his dark eyes 
fixed on mine with an earnest, anxious expression; pleas- 
ed, because his very anxiety betrayed his interest in my 
words and actions; abashed, because | fancied that he 
despised my frivolity and heartlessness, as much as in my 
heart I myself despised it. But love they say is blind; at 
least it proved so in this instance, for not to weary you 
with the progress of our attachment, in the course of time, 
we were betrothed to each other. Oh! with what pain- 
ful feelings do I review this part of my life, when I con- 
sider what I was, and what I might have been! There 
was a calm superiority, a conscious pride of character, 
which elevated Raymond to a standard above his asso- 
ciates, and which awed me, even while I admired it, and 












there was something in the restrgint his presence imposed 
upon me, which was galling to my proud and haughty 
spirit, for trifle as I might with others, with him I could 
not trifle. 

He placed his standard of female excellence high, and 
in the warmth of his devotion he believed that I fully 
equalled it. Nothing was so much his aversion as the 
character of a heartless flirt; and how cruelly must his 
noble nature have been disappointed in one whom he fond- 
ly believed to be ¢he personification of all that was lovely 
in woman! It was at a sort of ladies’ fair that our first 
and last quarrel occurred, and when my true disposition 
was fully revealed to him. We had had a slight differ- 
ence of opinion on some trifling matter, in which he, as 
usual, was proved to be in the right. Piqued at this, I 
turned away from him, and commenced a trifling conver- 
sation with an old admirer, whom I was aware that Ray- 
mond disliked, and at last T accepted the offer of his arm 
for a promenade, and turned away, without vouchsafing 
Raymond a single glance. For a long time I promenad- 
ed with my new attendant, and conscious that the eyes of 
the one whom I had thus deserted were watching my every 
movement, I affected to be completely engrossed with the 
society of my companion. At last complaining of fatigue, 
I allowed him to conduct me to a seat, and finally des- 
patched him for refreshments. Being thus left alone, I 
cast a hasty glance around in search of Raymond. He 
was still standing in the spot where I had left,him; but 
when he saw my companion leave me, he hastened to my 
side. There was a bright spot on his usually pale cheek, 
and his voice trembled with excitement. ‘ Miss Horton, 
Clara,”’ he said, laying his hand convulsively on my arm, 
‘‘what am I to think of you? How often have I heard 
you express your dislike to and contempt of Mr. Rivers, 
and now you listen to him with evident pleasure, and he 
appears to have engrossed your attentjon for the last half 
hour, as-completely as’if no other person was in exis- 
tence. [s this right, Clara? is it honorable ?” 

I forget what reply I made, but I recollect that I an- 
swered him coldly and haughtily, and Rivers just then re- 
turning, Raymond turned away, and I saw him no more 
that evening. The next morning he called at an early 
hour. My first impulse was. to refuse to see him, but on 
a second thought I resolved to meet him and show that I 
was determined to carry on our quarrel with a high hand, 
And yet I was not positively angry, but that love of tri- 
fling with the feelings of others was my evil genius. As 
I entered the apartment, Raymond advanced to meet me. 
He was pale, very pale, and I thought his voice was a lit- 
tle unsteady as he held out hishand tome. ‘ Clara, dear 
Clara,” he said, ‘‘ forgive me for my warmth and impa- 
tience towards-you last night, for I was excited by your 
evident preference of the society of one whom I am sure 
your better judgment would teach you to avoid.” Who 
could have resisted his plea for forgiveness, so tenderly yet 
respectfully made, but myself? Yet I did refuse, for my 
evil genius had taken possession of me, and I replied 
haughtily : 

‘*T am not accustomed, Mr. Raymond, to that espion- 
age which you seem disposed to exercise over me. 1 con- 
sider myself mistress of my own actions.” 

‘* You wrong me, Clara,” he replied with more warmth 
than he had before exhibited. ‘‘ Far be it from me to ex- 
ercise that authority over you of which you accuse me, 
and—”’ 

‘* Say no more, Mr. Raymond,” I exclaimed, interrupt- 
ing him hastily, for I was angry that I could not exculpate 
myself. ‘‘ You have no right to accuse me of frivolity and 
caprice. Far better would it be for us to part.” 

“Part! Clara, this from you!’’ he exclaimed, com- 
pressing his lips firmly. Then, after a moment’s pause, 
in which he seemed to be agitated by some powerful emo- 
tion, he said in a Jow voice, “‘ Perhaps it is best it should 
be so. Farewell, Miss Horton,” and he again took my 
hand, ‘‘ may you never know the misery which you have 
inflicted on a heart that beats only for you,” and the next 
moment he was gone. 

For a few moments after his departure I stood as one 
petrified, hardly conscious that he was gone, when sud- 
denly recollecting myself, 1 exclaimed, “ Sedley, dear 
Sedley, I was but in jest. Do not Jeave me in anger;” 
but he heard me not, for he had passed out of the street 
door, just as the gay equipage of Rivers drove up. He 
was not admitted, however, and Raymond had at least the 
satisfaction of seeing him drive away disappointed. Left 
to myself, memory began its work. In vain I tried to ex- 
tenuate my conduct in my own eyes, but view it in what- 
ever light I might, all my unfeeling heartlessness would 
rise up before me. In vain I called pride to my aid; con- 
science loudly proclaimed that I alone was the offender. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








for the first time I saw how deep a hold he had gained on 
my affections, heartless though I seemed. I! spent a 
sleepless night, during which I formed a hundred plans 
for our reconciliation, and as hastily abandoned them. 
At last I formed my resolve, and the next morning [ des- 
patched a servant with a short, hasty note, entreating him 
to come to me. O how long seemed the brief interval 
that elapsed between the departure and return of the mes- 
senger. He came at last, with the intelligence that Mr. 
Raymond had left town scarcely an hour before, and he 
could not possibly find out the place of his destination. 
At this information every vestige of hope left me, and 
burying my face in my hands, I sank back on the sofa. I 
did not weep, I could not. I know not how long I remain- 
ed thus, for the hours passed by unheeded. At last I was 
startled by the postman’s double knock. It was St. Val- 
entine’s day. In my sorrow and anxiety, I had entirely 
forgotten it uutil the sgrvant entered with a handful of 
small ornametedn goldef notes. Scarcely giving them a 
glance, I threw them carelessly on the table, when the ad- 
dress of one attracted my eye, and snatching it up, I tore 
it hastily open. It was Raymond’s hand writing :” and 
as she spoke, the pale lady unlocked the box, and took 
out a small gilt edged curiously ornamented note, and 
handed it to Julia. “I glanced over it hastily then,” 
continued aunt Clara: “ how many times I have read it 
since ! but | cannot now.” 

“You read it, Julia,” eagerly exclaimed little Anna, 
who had been deeply interested. Julia accordingly read : 


“ Farewell, thou hast said, that ’tis best we should part, 

Thon hast crushed, thou hast blighted the hopes of his heart, 

But I will not reproach thee, smile on if thou will, 

The peace of that spirit is dear to me still. 

I have bowed, as a worshipper bows at thy shrine, 

The wealth of my heart’s deep devotion was thine, 

I worshipped thy genius, thy beauty, thy wit, 

And my spirit remembers its slavery yet. 

Farewell, o’er my spirit thou still hast strange power, 

My love was no shadow, the sport of an hour; 

But go, for the visions I cherished are o’er, 

My love for thee ceases, when thine is all o'er.” 

“It was not long after the reception of this,” continued 
aunt Clara, that | heard of Raymond’s departure for the 
East Indies. A brain fever followed the information, and 
for many weeks | was insensible to all around me, but by 
degrees I slowly recovered. I was a changed being from 
that time, but my heart has still remained true to him. 

** Learn from my sad history, my dear niece, how dan- 
gerous it is to trifle with the youthful affections. 

“But aunt,” asked Anna, ‘have you never seen or 
heard of Mr. Raymond since ?” 

** Never,” replied aunt Clara. 

* ” * + * 

** A valentine! a valentine!” cried little Anna, rush- 
ing into the sitting room on St. Valentine’s day. “‘ The 
post boy has just brought it.” ‘‘It is for me,” exclaimed 
both Harriet and Julia, starting from their seats. ‘‘ No, 
no, guess again,” said the merry little Anna, “ It is for 
aunt Clara.” ‘‘ Well, now I am surprised,” said aunt 
Clara, turning red and pale by turns, for the memory of 
hear last valentine was yet freshin hermemory. “I think 
you must be mistaken, my leve.” ‘‘ No, here is the name 
as plain as it can be, ‘‘ Miss Clara Horton,” said Anna, 
putting it into her aunt’s hand. As aunt Clara glanced 
over it, a deep flush suffused her neck and face, and then 
suddenly vanishing, left her brow, cheek and lip, as col- 
otless as marble, and the paper dropped from her hand. 
“Why, what is the matter?” exclaimed Julia, rushing 
forward and seizing the paper, while the faintest smile 
imaginable hovered round the corner of her mouth. “ Let 
us read this important document that has produced such 
singular effects ;” and she began 


“ Oh! the wanderer fain would seek again, 
His ark of rest, 

As the bird let loose will plume its wing 
To gain its nest. 

Love’s star shines bright with hallowed light 
As e’er it did of yore, 

And thou canst bid its gentle ray 
Grow dim no more.” 


‘‘Why aunt Clara! where are you going?’’ exclaimed 
Julia, suddenly breaking off from the perusal of the valen- 
tine, as her aunt rushed into the hall. ‘‘ The post-boy— 
call him quick !’’ cried aunt Clara. He had proceeded 
but a little distance, and Anna overtaking him brought 
him back in triumph. ‘ This letter,” said aunt Clara, 
seizing hold of the luckless post-boy, who stood gazing 
with open eyes and mouth at the group who surrounded 
him, “ who put it in the post-office?” “I don’t know, 
indeed, ma’am,”’ said the boy, “ perhaps the postmaster 
knows.” ‘I think I know,” said Mrs. Morton, advanc- 
ing with a very significant smile. ‘It was put into the 

ce by a gentleman who went to the East Indies in a fit 
of despair at the supposed heartlessness ‘of his lady love, 
and who after remaining eight years from his native land, 
has returned in time to learn that she is still true to him, 
and deeply regrets her former coquetry. He called onme 
yesterday morning, and learned the whole history of her 
penitence and reformation.” “Isabella! surely you do 
not mock me ;” said aunt Clara, gasping for breath, ‘“‘has 
Sedley Raymond returned! Is he in this city?” ‘ Yes, 
he is in this city, and very near you,’ added Mrs. Morton 
with marked emphasis. Aunt Clara saw the significant 
smile which accompanied these words, and she rushed 
across the apartment as Mrs. Morton threw open the fold- 
ing door which led to the parlor, and revealed the form of 
Sedley Raymond, changed it is true, in appearance, but 


still possessing that true and faithful heart, which beat for 
one alone. Aunt Clara rushed into his extended arms! 
We cannot paint the scene which followed. Seme feelings 
are quite inexpressible, and in attempting to portray their 
intensity, we rob them of half their exalted attributes. 
“Quite a scene,” exclaimed the lively Julia. ‘I fear, 
Harriet, that the valentines we shall receive will not be 
productive of such happy effects as this single one of aunt 
Clara’s. Truly this, as Shakspeare says, coz, ‘ is a con- 
summation most devoutly to be wished.” 
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THE OLD FAMILY BIBLE. 


AN INCIDENT FROM REAL LIFE. 


Whoever has travelled among the Scottish hills and 
dales, cannot have failed to observe the scrupulous fideli- 
ty of the inhabitants to the old family Bible. A more 
honorable trait of character than this cannot be found; 
for all men, whether Christians or infidels, are prone to put 
reliance in those who make the Bible their confidant, and 
whose well remembered pages show the confidence their 
owners possess in It. 

A few years age there dwelt in Ayreshire an ancient 
couple, possessing of this world’s gear sufficient to keep 
them independent from want or woe, and a canny daugh- 
ter to bless their grey hairs and tottering steps. A gal- 
lant of a farmer became enamored of the daughter, and 
she, nothing loth, ¢onsented to be his. As the match was 
every way worthy of her, the old folks consented, and as 
they were desirous to see their bairn comfortable, the two 
were made one. In a few short years the scythe of time 
cut down the old people, and they gave their bodies to the 
dust and their souls to the Creator. 

The young farmer having heard much of the promised 
land beyond the sea, gathered together his duds, and sell- 
ing such as were useless, packed up those calculated to 
be of service to him in hisnew home. Some neighbors, 
having the same itching for adventure, sold off their homes 
and homesteads, and with the young couple set sail for 
America. 

Possessed of considerable property in the shape of “ sil- 
ler,” this company were not like the generality of emi- 
grants, poor and friendless, but happy, and full of hope of 
the future. The first thing done after the landing, was 
the taking out of the old family heir loom, and returning 
thanks and praise to him who had guided the bark toa 
safe haven. 

As the farmer’s object in coming to this country was to 
purchase a farngjand follow his occupation, but little time 
was spent in the city he had arrived in; and as his fellow- 
passengers had previously determined on their destination, 
he bid a farewell, and with a light heart turned his 
face towafds the setting sun. Indiana at this time 
was settling fast, and having heard of its cheap and fer- 
tile lands, he determined on settling within its borders. 

On the banks of the Wabash he fixed on a farm, and 
having paid cash for one half, gave a mortgage for the 
balance, payable in one year. Having stocked his farm 
and put seed in the ground, he rested from his labor and 
patiently awaited the time when he might go forth to reap 
the harvest; but alas! no ears of grain gladdened his 
heart or rewarded his toil. The fever of the country at- 
tacked him aud at the time when the fields were white 
with the fullness of the laborer’s skill, death called him 
home, and left his disconsolate wife a widow, and his only 
child an orphan. 

We leave this first sorrow and pass on to witness the 
struggles of the afflicted widow a year afterwards. ‘The 
time having arrived when the mortgage was to be paid, 
she borrowed the money from a neighbor, who had been 
very attentive to her husband and to herself, one whoknelt 
at the same table with her to renew their professed obli- 
gations to the Giver of all good. Hard and patiently did 
she toil to repay the sum against the promised time; but 
all would not do, fortune frowned, and she gave way to 
her accumulated troubles. Disheartened and distracted, 
she relinquished her farm and the stock for a less sum 
than she owed her Christian neighbor, who, not satisfied 
with that, put an execution on her furniture. 

On the Sabbath previous to the sale, she took courage, 
and strengthening herself, with the knowledge of having 
wronged no one, went to the temple of her Father, and 
with a heart filled with humility and love, poured out her 
soul to Him “ who turneth not away,” and having com- 
muned side by side, with her Christian neighbor, returned 
to her desolate home. 

Here her fortitude had like to have forsaken her, but 
seeing the ‘Old Family Bible,” she reverently put it to 
her lips, and sought consolation from its pages. Slowly 
she perused its holy and inspiring verses, and gathered 
hope from its never failing promises, and while the tears 
flowed freely, her heart seemed to say— 


Within this holy book I trace 

The life of Christ, his wondrous grace, 
His anxious care and holy love, 

Not earth’s, nor mine, but heaven above. 
The path is clear, the track is sure, 
Why wait I then, these pangs endure ; 
Oh, grant, my God, my life may be 
Sincere and prayerful Lord, to Thee. 


The day of sale having arrived, her few goods and chat- 
tels were, in due course, knocked off to the highest bid- 








der. Unmoved she saw pass from her possession article 





after article, without a murmur, till the constable held 
up the old family Bible. This was too much. ‘Tears 
flowed, and gave silent utterance to a broken heart. She 
begged the constable to spare her this memento of her 
revered and departed parents; and the humane man of 
the law would have given it to her, but her inexorable 
creditor declared every thing should be sold, as he was de- 
termined to have all that was owing him. 

The book was therefore put up, and about being dis- 
posed of for a few shillings, when she suddenly snatched 
it, and declaring she would have some relic of those she 
loved, cut the slender thread that held the brown linen 
cover, with the intention of retaining it. ‘The cover fell 
into her hands, and with it, two flat pieces of thin, dirty 
paper. Surprised at the circumstance, she examined 
them, and what was her joy and delight to find they each 
called for £500 on the Bank of England. On the back of 
one, in her mother’s hand-writing, were the following 
words,—‘‘ When sorrow overtake ye, seek yer Bible.” 
And on the other, in her father’s hand, ‘‘ Yer father’s ears 
are never deaf.” 

The sale was immediately stopped, and the family Bi- 
ble given to its faithful owner. The furniture sold was 
readily offered to her by those who had purchased, which 
she gladly took back. Having paid off her relentless 
creditor to the utmost farthing, and rented a small house 
in the village of -——, she placed the balance of her mon- 
ey in such a way as to receive interest enough to keep her 
comfortable, and is now able to enjoy the precepts of the 
old family Bible without fear or molestation. Her time 
and attention is devoted to the bringing up of her bright 
blue eyed Alice, and if the happy smiles of the counte- 
nance may be considered an index of the heart and mind, 
little Alice bids fair to be a shining star in the communi- 
ty of which she at present forms but a unit. 

At the Meeting-house in the centre of the village may 
be seen every Sunday, sitting about half-way up the south 
aisle, alady about thirty years of age, dressed in deep 
mourning, with a face glowing with the beauty of holi- 
ness, but on whom may be seen deep traces of past sor- 
row. Atthe public house in the same place, and at the 
same time, may also be seen a being in the garb of man, 
bloated, and sotting over the poisoning bowl. The one 
is the possessing widow, and the other the professing 
neighbor. : 
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MY TAME SQUIRREL. 

I had a pretty little squirrel once. My father bought a 
cage for him, with a wheel in it; and Billy, as we used to 
call him, would get inside the wheel and whirl it around 
for a half hour at atime. It was amusing too, to see him 
stand up on his hind feet, and eat the nuts we gave him. 
Billy was a great favorite with me and my brother. By 
and by, we let him go out of the cage, and ramble wherev- 
er he pleased. He became as tame as a kitten. He 
would go out into the cornfield in the autumn, and come 
home with his mouth filled with corn, and this he would 
lay up in a safe place for further use. Once the old cat 
caught him, and the poor fellow would have been killed, 
if some one had not been near, and rescued him from the 
grasp of his enemy. 

_We indulged Billy a good deal. We*had a box of 
hickory nuts in the garret, and he was allowed to go and 
help himself whenever he pleased. He was pleased to go 
dretty often, too; and he was not satisfied with eating 
what he wanted out of the box. The greedy fellow! 
One day he carried off nearly all the nuts there were in 
the box, and hid them away under the floor, through a hole 
he had gnawed in the boards. 

He was a great pet though, for all that. We could not 
help loving him, mischievous as he was. He used to 
climb up often on my shoulder, and down into my pockets; 
and if there was anything good to eat thereabouts, he 
would help himself without ceremony. Sometimes, when 
he felt himself particularly frolicksome, he leaped from 
one person’s shoulder to another, all around the room. 

The more we petted this little fellow, and the more 
good things we gave him, the more roguish he became. 
At length, he exhausted all my father’s patience by his 
mischief. One of his last tricks was this. He gnawed a 
hole in a bag of meal and after eating as much as he could 
(and this was but little, for we fed hinmgeas often as he 
needed to eat, and oftener too) he carried away large 
quantities of the meal, and wasted it. ““Henever worked 
harder in his life, not even when he wastrying to get away 
from the jaws of the old cat, than he did when he was scat- 
tering this meal over the yard. 

Well, we had a sort of a court about Billy, after this. 
My father’s corn-house was the court room, and my father 
himself was the judge. We all agreed that Billy was 
guilty, though we differed as to the punishment that ought 
to be inflicted. The question seemed to be, according to 
the language they use in courts of law, whether the theft 
was a petty larceny, or a grand larceny. Alas for Billy 
and Billy’s friends! My father decided, in his charge to 


the jury, that the crime must be ranked under the head of 


grand larceny, and the jury brought in a verdict accord- 
ingly. My father pronounced the sentence, which 
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was that the offending squirrel must die that same day. 

Billy seemed to be aware of what was going on, for he 
did not come near the house again till almost night ; and 
when he did come, one of my father’s men shot him, and 
just as the sun was going down he died. A great while 
after that, I cried whenever I thought of poor Billy. 

My young friends, you need not wonder if God does not 
give you everything you want. The goodness of God 
ought to lead people to repentance, but it frequently has a 
contrary effect. If children are surrounded by all that 
heart can wish, they are not near as apt to think about 
religion. When they are indulged a great deal, they are 
in danger of forgetting God. It was very much the same 
with them as it was with the squirrel. Indulgence often 
does more harm than good, in the end. My child, if 
God does not give you all that you think you want, do not 
complain. He knows best.—S. S. Monitor. 
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Nursery. 





SULLEN JAMES. 


‘“‘ James, how many verses have you to recite this morn- 
ing” inquired a teacher with a pleasant countenance, 
as he took his seat in the Sabbath School, before a class 
of six boys. 

James made no answer. He sat with his head hanging 
down, winding his twisted handkerchief around his fore 
finger. His parents were kind and faithful to him, and 
wished him to be a good scholar in the Sabbath School. 
Every thing was done to interest him in his lessons during 
the week ; and when Saturday evening came, and the bu- 
siness of the day ended, then James’s mother would hear 
him carefully recite his lesson, and explain to him all its 
difficult parts. Yet all seemed of little use. James still 
disliked the requirements of the Sabbath School. 

On the morning that the above question was addressed 
to him, he seemed more unhappy than usual. He lived 
in a factory village, and there were some very wicked 
boys, who were accustomed to spend their Sabbaths in 
roving over the fields and in the woods, with their dogs, 
in search of squirrels, rabbits, and other game. James 
this morning was very anxious to go with them, for they 
had told him the day before, when they were going, and 
assured him they should have fine sport. But he knew he 
could not go without the consent of his parents. He, 
therefore, asked their permission ; and their refusal of his 
request, made him dislike the Sabbath School more than 
ever. He went to school with disappointed feelings, and 
took his seat in his class with sullen and downcast looks. 
His teacher was kind and faithful, and was sorry to see 
James so unhappy. 

“ Have you your lesson, James?” he again inquired. 

James was silent. He still wound his handkerchief 
about his finger, and pouted his lips, as if he had very bad 
feelings in his heart. At last, his teacher still pressing 
his question, he muttered out the word ‘‘ No.” So he 
had nothing to say. He sat during the whole time of 
school without speaking a word. His classmates recited 
their lessons, and received the approbation of their teach- 
er, but James was left to himself, and went home from 
school unhappy; without thé approbation of his teacher, 
and with unkind feelings toward his parents. 

Now, my little reader, let me ask you if you ever saw a 
sullen James in your Sabbath School? Do you know of 
one who dislikes to go to school, and because he is requir- 
ed to go by his parents, shows such a disposition as did 
James? Do you know of one who would rather spend his 
Sabbaths in the fields, or woods, than where he would 
learn about God and the Saviour? If so, treat that one 
kindly, for so you may win him to love what now he dis- 
likes. And, besides, he is preparing to become an un- 
happy man in after life. It was so with James. He went 

H home that Sabbath and was displeased with every body 
and everything. He would hardly speak when spoken to, 
and when it came night, he ate his supper and went to 
bed early, and tried to forget himself in sleep. But he 
could not. He awoke in the morning, and he had still 
his wicked feelings, and now he is a man, he is unhappy 
still, He breaks the Sabbath, and his sullen disposition 
makes him displeased with himself, and all others about 
him. Who would like to be like sullen James? Would 
you, my reader? Young Reaper. 


ee, eee 





ORIGINAL. 


OBEDIENCE OR DISOBEDIENCE. 


Some young school mates on a Saturday afternoon, were 
spending their short vacation amusing themselves togeth- 
erin their innocent recreations, apparently deeply inter- 
ested, when a little circumstance took place, which seem- 
ed for the time, to mar their enjoyment not a little. 


The little circle had just selected for their amusement 
school teaching, and were at the height of their ambition 
in making the selection of the best teacher on the occa- 
sion. One was chosen, and appointed to occupy the large 
chair. The remainder of the company were to take their 
seats as scholars. All being arranged, the teacher com- 
menced putting her commands into requisition, enforcing 
the most rigid subjection to the rules of the school; and 
in case of forfeiture, some severe penalty would be the 
consequence. 


the scholars manifested a refractory disposition, and ut- 
terly refused compliance to the rulesenforced. Here now 
was the opportunity for the young teacher to display her 
superiority of attainments in the art of discipline in the 
presence of her scholars. The disobedient and refracto- 
ry scholar was just called to preseut herself in the middle 
of the room facing the teacher, to meet the enquiries and 
enforcements of the penalty, when a younger sister enter- 
ed the school-room, and the following scene took place. 

Isabella. Come Sarah, it is four o’clock: you know 
mother said you must not stay longer than that time, she 
has sent me here for you. 

Sarah. I don’t care. I am going to finish this play. 
It is onl a few minutes past four, and I know mother will 
let me stay a little longer. 

I. But Sarah, you know mother said so. 
be pleased if you do. Come. 

S. Well I will, after we get through this play. 

I. Well, I shall not wait for you then. I know mother 
would feel displeased, and besides, she has often told us, 
that if we do not obey her, and come Fome the time she 
says, she shall not let us go a visiting again, very soon. 

S. I wish you would go home, and not spoil all our 
play. I’ll tell mother of you. 

J. Well, Sarah, I shall go home. 


She will not 


mother of what had passed between herself and Sarah. 
The mother commended the good conduct of Isabella, 
and improved the opportunity of conversing with her on 
the consequences of obedience and disobedieece, not on- 


piness of the parent, but as commendable in the sight of 
God. ‘ 

The elder sister was then directed by the mother, to go 
and say to Sarah, to return immediately, which she did, 
to the great disappointment and disgrace of Sarah, in the 
presence of her school-mates. The consequence was, the 


reader may judge of the conversation which would natu- 
rally pass between Sarah and her mother on her return 
home. 

Does obedience or disobedience ensure the greatest 
amount of happiness ! 

Was it consistent for Sarah to disobey her own mother; 
while she was requiring obedience from her playmate ? 


Sabbath School. 


ORIGINAL. 


MY SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHER. 


Many years have elapsed, since I enjoyed the faithful 
instructions of a devoted Sabbath School teacher, but 
enstamped on memory’s page, in characters never to be 
effaced, are the impressions then made. 

I could pass unheeded, the admonitions of those who 
followed the Saviour “‘ afar off;” I could slight the melt- 
ing strains of Calvary, as they issued from the Herald of 
the cross; but I could not forget the warnings of my 
teacher, as they came from a full heart, accompanied with 
her tears. It was the eloquence of a soul filled with the 
love of God, that touched my heart. I have shuddered, 
as she would describe that death that never dies, that 
world, where one gleam of hope never enters. She would 
carry us in imagination to the garden of Gethsemane, we 
would behold the Saviour sweating as it were, great drops 
of blood, falling to the ground, we would see him extend- 
ed on the cross, the nails driven through his hands and 
feet, the spear thrust into his side, and hear the meek and 
lowly Saviour exclaim, ‘‘ My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” And then, with streaming eyes she would 
tell us, for you, my dear young friends, were those suffer- 
ings endured. She would tell us, also, that she had ever 
found the religion of the blessed Saviour just what she 
needed, in the darkest adversity; and well could we rely 
upon her experience, for she had often drank of affliction’s 
bitter cup. I have often wondered at the hold which she 
had on our affections, and the amount of good she accom- 
plished, but the secret was, “‘she walked with God.” 
She aimed at entire consecration to his service; I have 
seen religion in all its simplicity exemplified, but never 
have I seen one, to whom the words of the Saviour more 
forcibly applied, ‘‘ Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom 
there is no guile.” ‘‘ When death shall read, and judg- 
ment publish,” then alone will be revealed the amount 
of good, which that mother in Israel accomplished. 
‘Surely, he that goeth forth weeping, bearing precious 
seed, shall doubtless come again rejoicing, bringing his 
sheaves with him.” The hope of spending an eternity 
withjher at the feet of Jesus, animates my disconsolate bo- 
som ; for I doubt not, that her pure spirit will inhabit that 
land, where the ‘‘ wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest;” that she will be numbered with those, 
‘‘ who having turned many to righteousness, shall shine as 

















the stars,’’ in the kingdom of heaven. A Teacuer, 


While this preliminary exercise was going on, one of | 


Morality. 


THE LOST CHILD. 


BY REV. JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D. 








Winter was drawing off his forces. The sun began to 
climb higher in the heavens in his daily circuit. The 
western breezes now and then bore some resemblance to 
the breath of spring. The wood-violet began cautiously 
to open its petals. The distant call of the blue-bird be- 


| gan to be heard. It was manifest that spring would soon 


put on her robes, and come forth to the rejoicing of all. 

Delia received permission from her mother to repair to 
the border of the forest, which surrounded her rude home, 
in search of violets. 

Delia was ten yearsof age. She was a lover of all beau- 
tiful and gentle things. Of flowegs, “‘ the wee bit violet,” 
as she used to call it, was her favorite. 

She went to the margin of the forest, toa nook which 
was sheltered from the northern winds. She found a few 





Isabella immediately returned home, and informed her | 


ly as it concerned the welfare of the child, and the hap- | 


school amusement was interrupted, and broken up, and the | 


violets, and having gathered them, sat down to admire 

; their beauty and inhale their fragrance. 

{ She then looked out on the landscape still leafless and 

; desolate. By the aid of imagination she clothed the 

‘ scene with the verdure and beauty which it was soon to 

‘ assume, and filled the air with suunds with which it was 
soon to echo. 

She rose to gather a few more violets, and to return. 
In her search, she fell upon a wood road which led into 
the forest. As the violets had sprung up in it, she fol- 

' lowed it for some distance. She then saw, at a little dis- 

‘tance, a clear bright fountain, and she turned aside to vis 
it. As she stood gazing upon its bright waters and they 

‘ welled up from the earth, the whistle of a blue bird, and 

: the rapping of a woodpecker upon a hollow tree, led her 

farther into the forest in hope of catching a glance at the 

‘strangers. She thus passed over a slight elevation which 
concealed the clearing from her view. 

When she turned, as she supposed to go home, she took 
the wrong direction, and plunged into the depths of the 
forest. At first, as she went forward, she kept her eyes 

. fixed on the ground, in hopes of finding more violets ;-as 
| she did not come out to the clearing as soon as she ex- 
} pected, she became a little alarmed, and quickened her 
+ pace. Still she saw no clearing. The woods became 
; thicker and darker, and she was now convinced that she 
; had taken a wrong direction. 

| She then attempted to retrace her course, but the dry 
, leaves retained no marks of her footsteps. She soon be- 
, came bewildered, and could not tell from what point she 
; had come. She had well nigh fainted when the convic- 
! tion fastened itself upon her that she aas Jost. 

She sat down and wept. She then arose and called 
aloud, but no voice was heard in reply ; she was far away 
from any human being. She rushed forward, not know- 
ing whither she went. She came toa high rock. She 
climbed to its summit. She was still surrounded by trees, 
and could not see out. She repeated her calls till her 
voice failed her, and then renewed her weary wanderings. 

After a long time she came to another rock. She 
climbed to its top, and found, to her dismay and despair, 
that it was the same one she had left hours before. She 
had performed an exhausting circuit, and returned to the 
same spot! Her heart sunk within her. She lay down 
never expecting to see her home again. 

We will now return to Delia’s mother. She wondered 
that her daughter did not return. She went out to look 
for her, but she was not to be seen at the forest edge. 
Her fears at length became thoroughly excited, but the 
care of her sick infant forbade her to leave the house. 
She was constrained to watch with a most painful anxie- 
ty the slow progress of the hours till the sun should go 
down and her husband return from his distant labors. 

The shadows of evening began to fall, when she saw 
him coming. She ran to meet him and communicated 
the sad news. His weariness was forgotten, and he set 
out in search of his treasure. Mile after mile did he 
thread the forest, shouting till hoarseness compelled him 
to be silent. 

Late in the evening he returned to the anxious mother 
with no tidings of her child. 

After partaking of a little food, he set out to engage the 
neighbors to assist him in his search. In the first log- 
house to which he came, there were two young men of 
strong hands and warm hearts. They were wrapped in 
slumber when the father knocked at the door. ‘They 
sprang from their lowly bed, and at once prepared to ree 
spond to the call of humanity. Lighting pine torches, 
| which they had ready prepared, they entered the forest. 
They were perfectly familiar with its aspect for several 
miles. They proposed to ascend the elevations into which 
it here and there, rose, in order that their lights might be 
seen by the wanderer. 

One of them made directly for the rock which Delia 
had twice ascended. He found her on the summit in a 
deep slumber. Weariness and grief had overcome her. 
She had lain down on the rock, and a sleep had come 
over her from which she had never wakened had not Prov- 
idence directed her deliverer to the spot. 

It was with difficulty that he roused her, and finding 
her thoroughly chilled, and scarcely able to stand upright, 
he took her in his arms and bore her to her mother, 

Several guns were then discharged as a signal to those 
who were still in the forest, that the lost was found. 

On the next day quite a number of the neighbors call 
ed to learn the particulars of Delia’s adventures, and to re- 
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joice with her parents on her restoration to them. Among 
them was the aged pastor, who faithfully locked after his 
master’s sheep in the wilderness. 
lambs of his flock he reckoned Delia. 

After making a few inquiries, he proposed that those 
present should unite in a solemn act of thanksgiving for 
the merciful deliverance of the child. 

He prefaced the act of devotion by a few touching re- 
marks. 
exposed, the suffering she might have endured by hunger, 
and cold, and despair, and death. He described the ago- 
ny the parent must have felt had she been lost beyond re- 
covery. 

’ He then briefly and powerfully compared all this with the 
sufferings of a lost child in a future world, and the agony 
of the parent in view of that loss. 

The circle then kneeled while he led them in thanks- 


giving and prayer, and when they rose it was with deeper | 


impressions of the dreadful evil of Losinc a cup, and 


stronger resolutions to do all in their power to prevent | 


such a loss than they ever felt before. 
[Mother’s Magzine. 








Editorial. 








THE HAPPY WIDOW. 


BY JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D. 

“ Mother,” said Caroline, “I wish you would let me go with 
you to Mrs. Grey’s. I love to go there and hear her talk.” 

“Tam going there this morning,” said Mrs. Merwin, “you 
may go with me, if you choose.” 

Caroline was very glad; as it took her mother some time to 
get ready, she could hardly avoid manifesting some impatience. 
This was in no wise adapted to increase the pleasure of her 
walk or visit. 

Mrs. Grey was a poor widow who lived in a small log house 
in a very lonely place. There was no other house in sight. 


On the right there was a swamp, and on the left a high hill, | 


both thickly wooded. In front there was a sinall garden sur- 
rounded by a low stone wall. In it the widow cultivated a few 
vegetables, and one bed of flowers. She lived alone. Her 
husband had been dead many years, and her only son was far 
away. 

Mrs. Merwin and Caroline entered the house. 
ly furnished, but as neat as any parlor in the land. 

“Your garden looks well after the shower,” said Mrs. Mer- 
win, after bidding her good morning, and enquiring after her 
health. 

“ Yes,” replied Mrs, Grey, “I was just thinking how kind the 
Lord was in sending the shower just when it was wanted. He 
always does so, only people won’t always think so.” 

“ Don’t you think,” said Caroline, “ that we needed rain some 
time ago? The ground was very dry.” 

“1 know it was, but that does not show that it was best to 
have rain then.” 

“Don’t it?” said Caroline with a very pleasant smile. Her 
object was to lead Mrs. Grey to explain herself further. 

“When you had a fever, I was at your house, and you had 
been taken some medicine, and was very thirsty.” 

“TI remember it well, and they wouldn’t give me any water.” 

“ What was the reason 7” 

“T had been taking calomel, and mother knew it would not be 
best for me to take cold water then.” 

* Well, don’t you suppose that the Lord knew it wasn’t best 
for us to have rain before last evening? If you can trust to ; 
your mother to decide when your body ought to have water i 
when it is parched, can you not trust your God to decide when ! 
it is best for the earth to have water when it is parched? “He } 
seeth the end from the beginning. He worketh all things after ' 
the counsel of his own will.” “ None can stay his hand.” “All | 
things shall work together for good, to those who love God.” 

* Don’t you ever feel lonesome here?” asked Mrs. Merwin | 
after a little pause. 

“No more so,” replied Mrs. Grey, “than I ought to feel. I 
think we ought to feel lonesome here sometimes, else we should 
not desire to go home. ButI very seldom feellonesome. “The 
Lord is nigh unto them who call upon him.” And besides, he 


It was scanti- 


__s 


Among the choicest | 


He described the danger to which the child was » 


} me to make exertions that I 


| that infinite wisdom and infinite love, and infinite power does 

: not see fit to bestow.” 

“ You have no fears then of coming to want if you should live 

, to be very old.” 

| How can I have any fears when He says, “ even down to old 
age I will be with thee.” “Fear not, forI am with thee, be 


nor forsake thee !” 
“ Have you heard from your son lately,” said Mrs. Merwin. 
“No, I have not heard from the dear child, for a long time.” 
“T should think you would feel very anxious about him,” said 
Caroline. 
“I suppose I should, if it were not the case that God knows 
, where he is, and can take care of him. It is a great comfort to 
think that though I cannot see him, yet he is always directly 
under the eye of God, and in the hollow of His hand.” 


took their leave. 

“ Don’t you think,” said Caroline to her mother, “that she is 
; the happiest person you ever saw 7” 

“1 do not know that I ever saw one more happy, and yet we 
all might be just as happy as she is. All that we need is, faith 
like hers. You have had an example of faith set before you this 
morning, of simple, true, strong faith, and you have seen what a 
| blessed thing it is. 

Susan Thompson, Chapter First, a Moral Tale by Axnsie, will 
appear next week. 





not dismayed for I am thy God.” “I will nevER leave thee, | 


After some further conversation, Mrs. Merwin and Caroline | 





was heard commending this generous and praiseworthy act, 
While such officers are in command of our steamers, no gentle. 
man will be unwilling to trust his family on board. 

The reader will be pleased to know that the missing youth 
was found, as anticipated, at Mobile, and that by means of her 
accelerated speed, the Day completed her trip within one hour 

_ of the usual time.—JVew Orleans Protestant. 


PRAYING FOR OTHERS. 


Every thoughtful person must have observed how often the 
truths of the Gospel are neglected by the wise and prudent of 
this world; and instances of the work of the Holy Spirit, in the 
hearts of babes and sucklings, are also frequently seen. The 
se fire at Hamburg, on May 5, 1842, destroyed half of the 

nest trading city in Germany. -The raging flames were near 
a common wooden building, which was used as an infant school, 
, A little child, who was four years old, asked his mother, Is the 
_ school burned ? 
| Mother. No, my dear child, but it isin very great danger. 
Child. Then I will pray to God three times, and ask him to 
preserve the school. 
He did so, in a simple, child-like manner. The school-room 
_ was sheltered from injury by a large spreading tree; and the 
| fire was stopped. 
Let parents, and teachers, and friends remember, that it is 
| their first duty to teach their children habits of prayer, which 
; alone can render them happy in time and in eternity. 





Remarx.—No employment that is really useful to man kind 
deserves to be regarded as mean. 
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_ Dariety. 


TAKE THE OTHER HAND. 


It was one of the first days of spring, when a lady, who had 
been watching by the sick bed of her mother for some weeks, 
went out to take a little exercise and enjoy the fresh air. She 
hoped that she might hear a bird sing, or see some little wild 
flower, which would speak to her of her future hope, for her 
heart was full of anxiety and sorrow. After walking some dis- 
| tance, she came to a rope-walk. She was familiar with the 
place, and entered. At one end of the building, she saw a lit- 
tle boy turning a large wheel; she thought it too laborious for 
such a child, and as she came near, she spoke to him. 

“ Who sent you to this place ?” she asked. 

* Nehodgnk ens of myself.” 

“ Does your father know you are here ?” 

‘“T have no father.” 

* Are you paid for your labor?” 

“Yes, I get ninepence a day.” 

“ What ba you do with your money ?” 

“J give it all to my mother.” 

“Do you like this work ?” 

“Well enough; but if I did not, I should do it that I might 
get the money for my mother.” 

“ How long do you work in the day ?” 

“From nine till eleven in the morning, and from two till five 
in the afternoon.” 

* How old are you ?” 

“ Almost nine.” 

“To you never get tired of turning this great wheel ?” 

“ Yes; sometimes.” 

‘“‘ And what do you do then?” 

“| TAKE THE OTHER HAND.” 

The lady gave him a piece of money. 

“Is this for my mother 2” he asked, looking pleased. 

“No; it is for yourself.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” the boy said, and the lady bade him 





| farewell, 


She went home strengthened in her devotion to duty, and in- 
structed in true practical philosophy, by the words and example 
_of a little child; and she said to herself, the next time that duty 
seems hard to me, I will imitate the child and TAKE THE OTHER 
HAND. 





aan 


ECONOMY OF MARRIAGE. 


Powers, the sculptor, writing toa friend of what people call 
the folly of marrying without the means to support a family, ex- 
presses frankly his own fears when he found himself in this very 
position; but he adds with characteristic candor, “to tell you 
the truth, however, family and the nage, * have done more to 
support me, than I have to ~——- them. They have compelled 
ardly thought myself capable of ; 
and often, when on the eve of despairing, they have forced me, 
like a coward in a corner, to fight like a hero, not for myself, but 
my wife and little ones. I have now as much work to do as I 
can execute, unless I can find some more assistance in the mar- 
ble, and I have a prospect of further commissions.” 





often sends kind neighbors to see me, as he has sent you this | 


morning. And you have brought Caroline. I’m glad to see 
her.” 





The truth, as expressed above by the gifted sculptor, is like a 
; similar remark we heard made, not long since, by a gentleman 





ORIGINAL, 


MY HOME. 


Earth has for me no dearer spot, 
Than that in which I dwell, 

It is my early childhood’s home, 
And I do love it well. 

*Tis bonnd to me by stronger ties, 
Than all the earth beside; 

*T was here that my ancestors lived, 
And here, alas! they died. 


Here in this spot are all my hopes, 
Of future earthly bliss, 
For should I range the wide world through, 
I’d find no spot like this. 
Others may seek in foreign lands, 
Sweet happiness to find, 
But here I live a happy life, 
That satisfies my mind. 


The future, which I cannot see, 
Although it now seems bright, 

The Hand that rules our destiny, 
May turn to darkest night. 

I may be forced to wander from 
This spot, so dear to me, 

And seek my fortune far away, 
On life’s e‘er changing sea. 


Yet through the scenes of after years, 
Whate‘er may be my lot, 
My willing memory will come, 
Back to this much loved spot; 
Not all the world’s deceitful charms, 
Wherever I may roam, 
Shall cause my spirit to forget, 
My own, my native home. J. L. 8. 
Woburn, Feb. 1846. 
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ORIGINAL. 


SPRING’S APPROACHING. 


Bright Spring is fast approaching, 
And soon it will be here; 
O, how “4 f heart is longing, 
For its bright smiles to appear. ial 


Old Winter‘s snow is melting fast, 
And soon it will be gone; 

And soon old Winter's chilling blast, 
Will end its dismal song. 


The little birds will leave their homes, 
In southern lands again, 

And warble forth their merry notes, 
On every hill and plain. 


And in our woods they‘ll build their nests, 
And rear their young ones there ; 

O may no cruel hand molest, 
The objects of their care. 


The lovely flowers too, will spring, 
From out the fertile sod, 


j from Boston, who tried matrimony in the same way, and found 
i afterwards that the loose change in his pocket, which he had 
; before squandered in foolish notions, young men’s whims as he 
called en hia to yar s aes eo who by a 
“H ! why should I 1 b , well regulated economy, has proved a fortune in herself, and had 
everything to ake ne contrat, en ove ese aj ng aang en of one or er once carlos han, A 

’ a- i i rd biti " 
ther to go to for everything that I want.” .) wife, to direct a man towards a proper ambition, and to a gener 


“I love to come here,” said Caroline, “ you always seem to 
be so happy.” 


And on the breeze sweet incense fling, 
And mean a praise to God. 


Then we can view the lovely scenes, 
Of Nature all around, 

That speaks the goodness of our God, 
In language most profound. 


“ Do you always have everything that you want 2” said Car- 
oline. ei 
“Yes, If ask for a thing, and I don’t get it, I knowit is not 


best for me to have it, and then I don’t want it. You desire , 
some fruit, and you ask your mother for it, and she tells you it | 
will certainly make you sick; then you don’t wish her to give 
it to you, do you ?” 

“Oh no, not if she tells me it will hurt me; but when you ask 
for a thing, the Lord don’t tell you it will hurt you to have it.” 

“Yes, my dear child, he does. Listen. “And no good thing 
will he withhold from them that walk uprightly. If I ask fora 


thing in the way in which he has appointed, and it is not grant- | 


ed, then I know it is not for my good. I don’t want any thing 


al economy, he said, “was like a timely succor at sea, to save 
' him from destruction on a perilous voyage.” 


THRILLING INCIDENT. 
On Monday, December 22d, the splendid steamer, James L. 


Day, bound for New Orleans, left Mobile, and proceeded on her 


way about twenty miles, whena lady discovered that one of her 
children, a lad eight years of age, was not on board. Every 
part of the boat was searched in vain. He was nowhere to be 
found. The feelings of the alarmed and agitated mother, can- 
not be described. She became frantic with grief. In vain she 
was assured of the probable safety of her son, by the passengers 
and officers of the boat, who believed he had been left at the 
wharf. It was a moment of deep and thrilling interest to all, 
when suddenly, to their great joy, the gallant captain gave the 
order for the boat to return into port. The mother burst into 
. tears of gratitude for the unexpected favor; and every passenger 


O Spring! what charms it has to give, 
To us poor mortals here, 
It drives dull sadness far away, 
And fills our hearts with cheer. 
Woburn, Feb. 23d, 1846. 


THE GOLDEN PALACE. 


The golden palace of my God, 

Towering above the clouds I see; 
Beyond the cherub‘s bright abode, 

igher than angels‘ thoughts can be: 

How can I in those courts appear, 

Without a wedding garment on? 
Conduct me, thou Life-Giver, there, 

Conduct me to thy glorious throne! 
And clothe me with thy robes of light, 
And lead me through sin‘s darksome night, 

My Saviour and my God! [Bouring. 


J. I. 8. 
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